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Fifteen years ago, in 2004, King f& Country 
ee ee an 
miniature the world of Ancient Egypt and its 
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re ete nce 
created a unique collection of figures, monuments 
and statues depicting different aspects of life and 
Peer eng as 

From the mightiest Pharaoh to the humblest 
servant this original series captured the imagination 
‘of collectors all over the world... Everyday market 
ene See ser ce meen 
eee 
Kings and priests to recreate this bygone 
civilization. rn 
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King & Country designs and produoss an exten- 
Se ee ee 
aircraft, display accessories that cover a broad span 
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Available around the world wherever fine quality 
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Welcome 


Toften think youcan learn agreat deal about the 
hhumiity of citisatio thoughts religous 
understandings death. Facingthe endis 
naturally humbling of course. sohowasociety 
choosestoapproachthatand thestoryittlls 
itsefabout what tall meanscanbe very revealing 
about thecultureasa whole. Withthatin mind, 
the concept ofthe underworld in ancient Fzyptis 
one ofthe most enticing you could wishtouncover 
‘Thisissuewe welcome Dr Charlotte Booth to 
themagazine to giveusherexpertinsightinto 
the Egyptian concept of death and theirrites 
cofpassageinto theater Youcaniearall 
about the Book ofthe Dead, the ancient magic 
incantations that were used andabout the Z-hour 
journey souls were thought to goon. The whole 
story showsareverencefor death thatindicates 
justhow important they thought it was to honour 
those who had been lost, especially when it came 
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Muchofwhatweunderstand ofthe 
funeral rtescf ancient Egyptcomes 
frommscripbons that were meant to 

‘uidethe dead inside thei tombs 


tothepharaohs who were to take their place 
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ALL ABOUT 


FASCISM 


We delve into the origins, means and terrible 
consequences of the rise of fascism in Europe and 
its legacy in the moder world 
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FASCISM 


—Rise of Fascism 


March 


onRome 


Fascists in aly 
gain the support 
of disgruntled 
unemployed war 
veterans who 
continue joining t 


wing, known 
as Blackshirts 
‘They intimidate 
socialists, occupy 
cities and hold a 
@j demonstration in 
If Rome. The newly 
zamed National 
Fascist Party 
‘ascends to power 
and Mussolini is 
appointed Prime 
Minister. 
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party's paramilitary 
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Secret police 
emerge 

lealy sows the seeds 

ofits secret police: the 
Organisation fr Vigilance 
and Repression of Anti- 
Fascism (OVRA) It relies 
on tip-offs to quash anti- 
fascist opposition while 
blackmailing priests to 
spy on the Vatican. OVRA 
paves the way for Himmler’s 
German Gestapo in 1933 
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1936 = 
fascism 

To protect the culture 
and characteristics ofits 
people, Japan believes 
riltary dictatorship and 
teritorial expansion to be 
the way forward the state 


ENO BasaRAl 


Japanese 


ra 
Rae 2 > representing salvation. Let 
‘wing political dissidents are 


arrested as Japan follows 
‘Showa Statism, or what 
some dub Japanese fascism. 
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| Belly of the beast 


| The Reich Chancellery is arguably best known for 
‘the Fubverbunr that lurked undemesth, which 
was uit in 1943, in ths labyrinth of small rooms 

= 1 ‘and comiors, Hie directed hes troops when the 















Green space fide turned and twas there that he stayed nth 
Outside the New Rech Chancery, ‘he final cays ofthe war While ts lcaton was 
‘connecting to sober counterpart, ays somewhat ofa secret, t became more 39 
vas the Rech Chancelery Garden. The | ster te cose ofthe confi foc fear at beng 


perfect place fra stroll, you could [Ltsrnedinto a Nasi shrine. 
re-enter the New Rech Chancellery 

through an impressive portal that was 
flanked by twa bronze horse statues 
“These statues were found agzn by 
‘German police in 2015 as part of an 
investigation into Wega at tracking. 








NEW REICH 
CHANCELLERY 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 1939-49 


though it only stood for ten years, the New 
Reich Chancellery was a symbol of Adolf 
Hitler's power. With the Reich's eagle and 
[swastika above the main portal, it was clear 
to all who saw the building that the new German. 
state was not to be trifled with. 

‘Constructed as an annex to the original Reich 
Chancellery, the new addition was commissioned 
{in 1935, although architect Albert Speer wouldn't 
be drafted onto the project until January 1938. 

He was given a year to complete the building 
and it was a source of great pride to him that the 
finished article was unveiled in January 1939, (wo 
days ahead of the Fuhrer’s deadline. Having said 
‘that, the interior Would remain under construction 
{nto the early 1940s. 

‘Ata cost af 90,000,000 Reichsmark. the project 
‘wasn't cheap, and this was certainly reflected in 
the design. The building was 20 metres high with 
three storeys, and the imposing wall ran for 400 
‘metres in length. The main entrance was a portal 
with four large columns, with other portals around 
the building leading to the Courtyard of Honour 
and the chancellery’s garden 

Inside was no less opulent. Hitler's office was 
spacious, even though he spent very litle time 
there, instead preferring to reside at Berghof 
{in Obersalzberg. There were banquet halls and 
ballrooms, as well as a marble gallery and the 
‘government chamber, which was home to leather 
chaits emblazoned in the Nazi swastika and eagle 
sat around a long wooden table. 

But the building is perhaps best known for 
\What lay beneath it -in 1943, work began on the 
Fubrerbunker, the underground lair where Hitler 
ruled in his final days before he committed joint 
suicide with his new wife, Eva Braun, 

‘The New Reich Chancellery just about survived 
the war and the battle for Berlin, surviving until 
1949, Its downfall came at the hands af the Soviets 
‘who had taken control of that part ofthe city, who 
tote down the building lest it become a lasting 
symbol of Nazi rue. Today, nothing remains, 
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With four huge columns, it was impossible to miss the entrance 
to the New Reich Chancellery Above the portal was the Nazi 
eagle, spreading its wings wide 2st helé the swastika in ts 
talons, a symbol of the power wielded by the regime. 




















40 the masses: Inside History 


‘Abalcony on the frst storey ofthe bulding was where Hier 
would aften make appearances tothe publi. surrounded by glant 
"Naz banners that hung from the side of the bulking. It was on 
‘this balony that he proclaimed his ,000-year empire, and was 
here that he was made fun of after the fall of Berin by Russan and 
American soldiers who posed mockngly for photographs in 1945. 





The idea was simple: when 
diplomats rated up in theie 
Rolle Royees, they would be 
‘taken through the gate. They 
\would then drive dawn the 
Court of Honour courtyard 
that had 3 portico atthe end 
providing access tothe New 
Reich Chancery Either side 
ofthe portico were two large 
statues of men and usualy 
wo guards 


thas been sai that the New 
Reich Chancellery was tll 
made for Hie, and his office 
shows jst how true this was. 
‘The room was apparently 400 
square metres with an imposing 
es While somewhat sparsely 
decorated, the high clings 
crested a sense of grandeur. 





Measuring 146 metres long and 
"2 metres wide, the Long Corridor 
| certainty eared ts name. A grand 
passage constructed from marble and 
With seating along one side it was 
symbol of Nazi opulence and power, 
Aloog one side Nloorto-celing windows 
‘measuring 9.5 metres in height looked 
| our over the VoBstrate right outside 





the 
in 1937, buildings on VolstraBe were demolished 
to make room for Hitler's new building in the heart 
of Berlin, showing that work on the project had 
Started much eaer than when Albert Speer was 
officialy brought on board. When Speer got the 
‘command to take charge, the new chancllry was 
built in just under a year. 
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In Focus 


MUSSOLINIS 


Vent AONE. 


Smee dete elaclame a ietprny yen) 


around Mussolini's rise to power, 


but what really happened? 


‘Mussolini leaves Milan for Rome, 
arriving 30 October. He meets the 
king at 1:45am to formerly accept 

the invitation to form a government. By 

3pm the cabinet has been picked and by 

‘7pm they have all been sworn into office. 

It's estimated that 12 people died in the 

March on Rome, inflated to 3,000 in later 

fascist retellings of the story. 


Prime Minister Luigi Facta 
and his cabinet hand in their 
resignations in the face of 

this uprising. While stil acting 

prime minister, Facta calls for 
martial law to be declared in Rome 
to bar entry for the fascists, but the 
king, who would have to sign off 
such an order, fears blocking the 
armed Blackshirts could lead to 
civil war and refuses. 


usec cabinet formed of eading 
© asta members onside members 
ofthe ary ed cot sf ening 
pelicans Muslin himself asthe postions of 
Fats wellas Miniter of te errand ister, 
ot FocgnAfais whe thes fascist cllegucs ld 


positions such as Justice and Finance. 


In front of an estimated 60,000 supporters, 
‘Mussolini lays out his plans for the Fascist Party 
to ascend to power by constitutional means 


? 


through an election, but with a threat of violent action 
should that not come to pass. He ends by saying. 
“Either we will be given the government or else we 
‘must take it by marching on Rome” 
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Hall of Fame 


FASCIST PROPAGANDISTS 


Uncover the fascist political influencers of the 20th century 


CORNELIS VAN DINO ALFIERI 
GEELKERKEN 





Hall Of Fame 


WANTED 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 





CHARLES COUGHLIN 
SLUR ae ee ee 


See eee show, Father Coughlin used his 
ce eee platform to spread anti-Semitic 


ed sentiments, but as the stock 

reaemecpes: cneeneiraiiers Cen [earner 
broadcasts also began to attack 
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O&A With... 
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EXPLORING THE PHILOSOPHY OF Lelie OF 
SU SESE A Witte 


F ia TS 
| a 
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HOW 
FASCISM 
WORKS 


—_= 
THE POLITICS oF 
US ano THEM 






Q&A With... 


WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE 
MEANING OF THE TERM FASCIST? 









it must be 





@ MOST PEOPLE LEARN ABOUT 
FASCISM IN A HISTORICAL 


HOW MISUNDERSTOOD IS THE TERM 














CONTENT, WHAT HAVE YOU LooKeD 
FASCISTIN YOUR OPN? THE © TO.AdO TO THAT UNDERSTANDING 
Beers USE OF TRUS YoU aostencaL 
< © HOW TeD s FASCISM TO ACKGROUND IN YOUR BOOK? 
TROT CONGEPISOF—sEACRICM AS 
PATRIARCAY AND MASCULINTY? 
A GENERIC 
TERM FOR 
AUTHOR- 
ITARIANISM 
© TO WHAT OEGREE HAS OUR ABLITY TO 
RECOGNISE FASCIST RHETORIC BEEN BITE IS. A TERRIBLE 
BY THE TERM BEING USED ASA COVERALL PROBLEM 
TERM FOR THINGS PERCEIVED TO BE EXTREME! 








PREJUDICIAL BEHAVIOUR IN POLITICS? 


© MUSSOLIN'S CREATION OF 
FASCISM IS SOMETIMES CHARACTERISED 
a pa allt RATHER THAN FORMED 
AROUND A COHERENT POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
OO YOU THINK THIS IS CORRECT? 
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of debate 
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®Places to Explore 


REMEMBERING THE HORROR 


Some institutions that tackle the atrocities of fascism in Europe 


1) HISTORICAL MUSEUM OF 
o THE LIBERATION OF ROME 


‘This memorial museum may be one of the smaller 
attractions in Rome but nonetheless its an extremely 
important one, highlighting some ofthe forgotten atrocities 





of WIL Established in 1957 to document the fight for the 
liberation of Rome during the German occupation fram 
September 1943 to June 1944, the museum is based in a 
building once used by the SS to torture members of the 
Ialian Resistance. The exhibitions inchude artefacts such as 
pamphlets, posters and newspapers featuring anti-Semitic 
‘material on display, alongside information regarding 
persecution of the city’s Jewish community. Across three 
floors, visitors can view information about the prisoners 
and the various cells that the SS used for solitary 
confinement and isolation, some of which still have 
‘messages scratched on the walls by those imprisoned. The 
‘museum also addresses the Ardeatine Massacre, when over 
300 prisoners were taken from the prison and executed by 
the Germans on 24 March 1944, in retaliation for an attack 
by the Resistance against the SS the previous day 


Open daily Sam-1.15pm, 2.15pm-Spm, last admission 7.35pm. 
(Closed on Christmas, New Year, The Feast of Saints Peter 
‘and Paul (29 June) and during August. Free admission but 
donations welcome. 








2) THE NAZI FORCED LABOUR 
DOCUMENTATION CENTRE aaa cau 


During WWI men, women and children from all over Europe were brought to Berlin, 
Where over 3,000 Nazi camps for forced labour were scattered throughout the city. This 
documentation centre is located on the site ofthe last, well-preserved former camp and 
forms part of the Topography of Terror Foundation as an educational site for visitors, 
‘Opened in 2006, there are currently two permanent exhibitions open, Forced Labour 
in the Daily Round 19391945’ and ‘Between Two Stools, The History of the Italian 
Military Internees 1943-4945, alongside other special and temporary exhibitions that 
explore the history of Nazi forced labour. As part of the guided tour visitors can also 
‘explore Barrack 13, where Italian military and civilian workers were housed at the camp, 
‘which was carefully 

restored and opened in 
2010. Multimedia guides 
are also available to help 
visitors navigate around 
the camp as well as the 












AND MUSEUM 


This memorial and museum is based on the 
two pars of the former camp, Auschwitz I 

and Auschwite [-Bivkenau. Auschwitz was the 
largest of all the Nazi concentration camps and 
extermination centres, with over LI mallion Jewish 
‘men, women and children losing their lives there 
There are various permanent exhibits throughout 
the museum, including the national exhibitions 
set up by the countries occupied by the Nazis 
such as Czechoslovakia and Hungary, who 
citizens in Auschwitz, The ruins of the gas 
chambers, cematoriuims IV and V can be viewed 
by the public. as well as hundreds of objects 
taken from the prisoners ~ tis recommended 
that vistors join one of the guided tours for 

the full educational experience. For those who 
wish to visit Auschwitz for research purposes, 





3) AUSCHWITZ-BIRKENAU MEMORIAL 





the muse jves has a wide collection of 
documents and other artefacts associated with the 
history of the camp. 

‘The cold and bleak surroundings of 
will undeniably leave an impact that the majority 
of visitors are unable to put into words. Whi 

jon camp can be an unsettling 
portant that 
we educate ourselves about the atrocities that 
‘occurred under the Nazi regime. particularly as 
the number of survivors are decreasing and along 
with them, living memonies ofthe Holocaust. 








ecamp 








and harowin, 














Open daily from 7:30am, closing time is 
dependent on the month. Closed I January, 25 
December and Easter Sunday. Free admission to 
the grounds, price for guided tours wary 








@) IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 


‘There are five Imperial War Museums located 
across the UK, but the one based in London has 
a permanent Holocaust exhibition on display, 
exploring the persecution of the Jews ~ as well 
as other groups such as political prisoners 

and homosexuals - at the hands of the Nazis. 
‘Numerous personal artefacts, photographs, 











documents and survivor testimonies are 
available for visitors to see and educate them 
about the Nazis notorious plan, the "Final 

be noted that the exhibition 
also looks at the Kindertransport, where 
‘around 10,000 children (mainly Jewish) were 
sent to Britain from Germany, Austria and 
(Czechoslovakia to escape the Nazis, and many 
cf whom lost their families in the war. Currently, 
the museum is urgently seeking Holocaust 
related material. particulary as we are losing 
those who witnessed the horrors of the Nazi 
regime. In July, the exhibition will temporarily 
be closed for renovation, in which new objects, 
materials and testimonies will be included. 




















(Open daily, Joam-Gpm, closed 24, 25 & 26 
December. Free admission. Please note this 


© exhibition isnot recommended for children under 


the age of 1. www.iwm.org uk 
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FASCISM 


Historical Treasures 


PORTRAIT OF ADELE BLOCH-BAUER | 





THE PAINTING THAT SPARKED A HUGE ART RESTITUTION CASE AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1907 





On the Silver Screen 
Worn Go the 2015 Wn saving 
Helen Siren as Aluann and Ryan 
Beynos ashe yet, E Rano 
Schoenberg isbased on Marla 
‘Akmnaats bate orga her at's 
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‘mown 8 The Lady in Ga 50 
‘that would not be associated. 
‘eth Adee "even though se 
{she grein the patning 

| because ofher wah eta 


Pion the rise of the Third Reich in 1933, the Nazi 
segime looted countless valuable tems across 
Europe until ts collapse in 1945. Priceless 

I artworks, such as this portrait, were taken 

fom Jewish families during the Holocaust in a 

devastating attempt to decimate their culture. 

‘Adele Bloch-Bauer, the woman in the portrait, 

‘was a wealthy patton ofthe arts and a close 

friend of renowned Austrian artist, Gustav Klimt. 

Her husband Ferdinand commissioned Klime to 

paint the portrait in 1907, with a second portrait 

following five years later. In 1925, Adele died 
fom meningitis and in her will requested that 

Ferdinand bequeath her two portraits to the 

‘Austrian State Galery the Galerie Belvedere, 

following his death. 

Ferdinand was forced to leave the paintings 
behind when he fled Austra following the 
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annexation by Nazi Germany in 1938. In his 
absence, the Nazis accused him of tax evasion 

and seized his property n 1941, including Adele's 
two portraits and four other Klimt paintings, 

which were handed to the Galerie Belvedere in 
accordance with Adel'S will Ferdinand died 
shortly after the end of World War II and in 

his will bequeathed his estate to his two nieces 
anda nephew. 

With the introduction ofthe Austrian Art 
Restitution Law in 1998, journalist Hubertus 
‘Czemin went through the newly opened records of 
the Galerie Belvedere and discovered that paintings 
had not been donated but stale and given to 
the gallery by the Nazis. After eaming the truth, 
Ferdinand’s niece. Maria Altmann. filed for the 
restitution of the paintings but she was rejected on 
the grounds of Adele's will. 


The beaut diamond choke that Ade 
‘wea tn the porat was actually given 
{ober lece Maria aa preset ot he 
wedding day December 157 Jat 
‘month ay, was see bythe Gestapo 
and subsequently given to the wile of 
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In response, Altmann tried fo sue the Austrian 
‘government only to find thatthe filing fee for the 
Suit was to0 expensive. A US citizen after fleeing 
‘Austria during the Nazi occupation, Altmann took 
her case to the Supreme Court and in 2004, it 
ruled that the Klimt paintings had been stolen and 
‘that she could sue for them in the United States. To 
avoid a legal battle, an arbitration committee was 
‘used to mediate the case it concluded that the 
paintings should be returned to Altmann. 

‘Adele's portraits were exported to the United 
‘States in 2006 and they were subsequently 
‘exhibited fora brief period at the Los Angeles 
‘County Museum of Art. While Altmann got her 
paintings back the question of restitution of Nazi 
looted artis still heavily debated, and sadly a 
‘number ofthe artworks stolen by the Nazis were 
‘ether destroyed or remain lost to this day. 








sa RES www.warandpeacerevival.com 


TOURING THE UK UNTIL NOVEMBER! 


See tour dates at birminghamstage.com 
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We explore the death rites and rituals of the pharaohs and how they evolved 
over the centuries to reveal changing ideas of life, death and the afterlife 
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texts although the general premise is that the 
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‘The contents of the funerary texts evolved 
over the thousands of years of Egyptian history. 
ee ee 
‘of hundreds of spells or utterances and were not 
designed to be read as a continuous text. Spells 


for preparing the deceased for the afterlife could 
be used in isolation and out of sequence (Le. 
instructions for hour one do not need to be next 
yer Le aap ty 
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backs far as the 24th century BCE and each 
offers a different insight into the evolving 
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and the world beyond. They feared it, revered it 
pe ese ee 
ee es 
rather an important junction in the life ofa soul. 
It seems only right that we should tackle it with 
Pree Ee sees os 
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they did not include images, consisting purely 
of hieroglyphic text 

crete eer) 
bee ge eee aad 
eee cet in eres 
pe et ee ees 
god travelling through this landscape on a boat 
that these texts described is one that remained 
Ce en 
deceased as well as the cycle of the Sun in the 
centuries that followed. In this context rebirth or 
resurrection was intended to mean being reborn 
ee ee eee enon 
Peri 

pee ees ey 
{sin the pyramid of Unas of the fifth dynasty 
(2735-2345 BCE) and they remained in use until 
ee ae uk eee tees oos 
Pee gece te eet 
ee east 

Se eae eter 
between the deceased king and Osiris, the 
god of the Underworld. in later periods every 
eee nee er ete 
Ce eee ee 
Pope enn ee ees eT 
ee te ot 
Pete eer ts 
pee er eet eee eg 
a star and ruling eternally from the sky from 
pores 

yee eo 
See ag 
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Se ee eet 
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are thrown open for you, that you may travel 
by boat to the Field of rushes, chat you may 
Cee ee et 
Pus reece ann acs 
the son of Atum: 

‘The afterlife described within these texts was 
initially only for the king. although by the end of 
the Old Kingdom some chapters were also used 
eos 
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both royal and non-oyal tombs but maintained 
the landscape of the afterlife as being similar 
ee tg 
and glistening rivers. 
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‘Traditional rituals introduced in the Pyramid 
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Coffin Texts on the heavenly travels ofthe ba 
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(the life force ofa person) and the preservation 
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and depicted two paths: earth and water. The 
map outlines some ofthe dangers the deceased 
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An Egyptian guide to what 
makes a person 
wuman was made 
that needed to unite in 
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will face on their journey to rebirth, which 
Include Knife-wielding demons, lakes of fire, and 
gates guarded by gate keepers that the deceased 
heed to name to pass. The idea was that having 


assist the dead in navigating these numerous 
ee ene etm Sec) 
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afterlife at all. While they might meet demons 


and monsters, they were not passing through 
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In the New Kingdom (1570-1070 BCE) a number 
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incantations to keep them safe. The most well 
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Book of Going Forth by Day was Spell 125, which 
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‘This spell was recited by the deceased before 
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judging of the good and bad deeds of a person's 
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omitting anything that had been done, An 
eee eer 

“Thave done no falsehood, I have not 
Se ees 
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ee 
‘god's offerings, Ihave not told lies, Ihave not 
‘taken food, Ihave not been sullen, Thave not 
ee eens 
hhave not committed perjury, Ihave not stolen 
coe 
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suggesting they were weighted the same in 
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heart of the deceased. This was inscribed with 
‘spell 30b of the Book of Going Forth by Day: 

“Do not stand against me as witness beside 
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Cee encanta eee) 
{s led to the scales in the Hall of the God of 
the Underworld, where the Weighing of the 
eS 
Poe tes ey 
eee ee ear eed 
god of writing and knowledge records the result 

Ifthe deceased's heart weighs the same as. 
Dee eee ee ed 
just and moral life and they will continue on 
their journey through the aftelife. However, 
if their heart is heavier it will be devoured by 
‘Ammit, devourer ofthe dead with the forelegs of 
A cae ta 
ee ee eee ers 
breathing serpent called The Fiery who denied 
them a body, casting their soul into oblivion. 
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funerary texts were produced known as the 
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provided an afterlife exclusively for the king. 
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EGYPTIAN MAGIC 


How incantations played an 
important role in death rights 


“O Shabti, 
allotted to 
me, if I be 
sumimoned or if 
I be detailed to 
do any work 
which has to 
be done in 
the realm of 
the 
indeed obstacles are 
implanted for you 
Pei - na 
at bis duties, you 


shall detail yourself 


or me on eve 

occasion of maki ng 
arable the fields, of 
flooding the banks, 


or of conveying sand 
from east to west; 
“Here I am’ you 
shall say.” 


with 


shabt figures only hi 
a on them, 
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death and rebirth ofthe deceased, However, the 
hours are represented physically rather than as 
an abstract concept of time and each ‘hour is 
‘separated by a gate protected by demons and 
ets 
eg eee eee et eed 
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‘proceed to the next hour checkpoint. 
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metaphysical journey though, as throughout 
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be taken to represent the primeval waters of 
[Nun that were present atthe start of creation, 
ee ee ee 
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the individual. Along the edge ofthis waterway 
stand the blessed dead who cry out joyfully and 
extended their hands to touch the tow rope of 
the solar bargue, 
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cenotaph of Seti Tat Abydos and inthe tomb 
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Kings), has a different image ofthe afterlife. 
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sun at night representing sunset. The Sun then 
travels through her body on his solar barque 
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perception and Heka, the deity of divine magic. 
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Which is depicted asthe scarab beetle being 
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path of the dead to the afterlife 
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the deceased with the spirit. This also marks the 
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his enemies. While stil gathering strength he 
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Only once this is dane can the he escape the 
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barque travelling through the hour with his 
Ce ee 

Four ten shows the primordial water of Nun 
from which all creation began. In this water 
Cee eee 
‘Nile and deprived a proper burial are depicted. 

Hour 11s filled with preparation for the 
‘coming sun-tse in the eastem mountains and 
the rebirth ofthe sun-god and the deceased. it 
es 
See ee 
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Hour 12s the final hour of the journey and 
the one in which the sun-god re-emerges on the 
eastern horizon as a scarab beetle announcing a 
new day, as well as the successful resurrection 
tes 

Such was how the Egyptian relationship with 
death was depicted and evolved with time. As 
funeral rights became more commonplace, 50 
Ce ees 
‘ways more colourful for those in power. Life 
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‘Which ancient Egyptians related their existence 
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a reflection f the dark brutality of the reality 
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ith the cancellation in late 1940 of 
‘Operation Sealion - the planned 
Nazi invasion of Great Britain - and 
the entry into the war of the United 
‘States of America in December 1941, 
Berlin knew it was only a matter of time before 
the now-Allies landed on continental Europe. 

‘Set out in Pihrer Directive No Sl an 3 
November 1943, Hitler's answer was to build the 
‘Atlantic Wall - der Atlantikwall ~ hundreds of 
miles of fortifications that would stretch unbroken 
from northern Norway all the way down to the 
Pyfenean border between France and Francaist 
‘Spain. It was intended to be a truly vast scheme 
‘that would create an impregnable barrier af 15000 
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strongpoints manned by a thisd of a million 
men. The paramilitary Organization Todt - OT 

for short - was put in charge and soon I fortress 
‘engineer construction battalions, four regular 
‘engineer construction battalions, five rock drilling 
‘companies and two minelaying companies were 
working on building the Wall in France alone. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers were involved 
many of them forced Jabourers. At full pitch 

this host were pouring 768,000 cubic metres of 
‘reinforced concrete a month, and in total they laid 
a staggering 13,124,500 cubic metres. A whole new 
‘category of infantry divisions were established to 
‘gamison the new defences: the so-called Tortress 
Or ‘Static’ divisions ~15 of them in 1941 alone. 


Hundreds of guns were emplaced, such as the 
siant 380mm ship-killers of the Batterie Todt at 
Cap Gris Nez, capable of hitting the English coast 
cover 20 miles distant. By the early summer of 
1944 the Wehrmacht had 59 divisions comprising 
850,000 men in western Europe, with 1552 
panzers and assault-guns including several 
hundred Panthers and Tigers - some of the finest 
fighting vehicles of the war. The Germans had 
even won a ‘tial run’ for D-Day at Dieppe back in 
August 1942, when a mainly Canadian force had 
landed on the beaches of the Normandy town and 
in under ten hours had been shot and blasted into. 
gnominious flight, leaving over 4,000 of their 
number dead, wounded or marching into captivity. 





But it was allan illusion, as a young German 
officer, Hans Heinze, discovered on ariving in 
‘Normandy in May 1944: 

“We reached the coast but couldnt find the 
‘Atlantikwall, We finally 
did come to some bunkers 
surrounded by barbed wire and 
decided to look around, We went 
right over the wire without 
even tearing our trousers” 

AAs for the men manning 
these desultory obstacles, most S 
of them weren’ up to much 
either, being middle-aged, e 
‘medically unfit or convalescing . 
‘men like Martin Eineg: Thad 
a chronic lung condition which 
technically classed me as ‘unfit 
for active service. Nevertheless 
[was sent to France to man the 
Alantikwall or Gustav Winter: 
“| suffered very badly from 
frosthite during the first winter 
{in Russia. Host the Title 
fingers on each of my hands 

Also the tip of my nose, and 
my toes were damaged as well” 


‘These were the ‘ortres' formations; disparagingly 


called the bodenstandige (literally Tooted to 


earth) divisions, or more simply the ‘belly army 
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ot 
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- many of them equipped with but a single motor 
‘vehicle; the divisional commander's staff car. 
Standing next to the old and the infirm were 
the men of the Ost-Bataillone (East Battalions), 


‘ex Soviet prisoners-of.war or 
deserters, some 60,000 of 
them, as well as thousands 


: of beutedeutscher’- ‘booty 
. Germans’ - ethnic Poles and 
(Czechs caught up in the war 
against their will, like 
Aloysius Damski 
“Tam a Pole. L was working 
’ in the office of a munitions 
factory in Blomberg when the 
manager called me in and said 
| could either go into the 
(German forces or be declared 
politically unreliable, which 
almost certainly meant a 
‘concentration camp. I was only 
20 years old and I loved life, so 
I chose the army. After training 
Twas sent to Normandy to a 





mixed unit of Poles, Czechs, 
Russians and some German, 
NOOs and officers" 


‘The guns this rag-bag army crewed weren't 
all they seemed either. a motley collection of 
‘ex Russian, French and Czech pieces, many of 


them of World War I vintage ~ some didn't even fit 
the embrasures they were defending. 

The Gennan Army wouldnt stand alone on. 
D-Day, but what about their comrades in the air 
and the sea? The once fabled western Luftwaffe 
was a paper tiger. The pompous and obese Hugo 
Sperrle had just 820 aircraft in Laftflotte 3 to face 
the combined might of the RAF and USAAF, and 
on any given day the Germans were lucky t0 be 
able to put 170 fighters into the air, as one oftheir 
saumber, Leutnant Thomas Beike, admitted: “We 
in the fighter groups couldn't live up to the legend 
of the Luftwaffe” If anything, the Kriegsmarine 
was in an even worse state, its few capital ships 
hiding ftom Allied air attack in Norway's fords, 
and ber wolfpacks atthe bottom of the Atlantic. 
‘The quaysides and U-boat pens of Brest, Lorient 
and St Nazaire were almost empty, with just three 
destroyers and 37 submarines tied up at mooring. 


D-DAY: THE AMERICAN BEACHES 

In the Hollywood age itis almost forgotten that 
America was the junior partner on D-Day. Three: 
quarters ofthe 6 839 ships of the invasion fleet 
were British, as were more than half the aircraft, 
and the Americans were only allotted two beaches 
of the five: Utah and Omaha, Utah was the easiest 
Ianding site. At the base of the Cotentin peninsula, 
its sandy length was overlooked by afew dunes 
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gently rising 20 metres at most. The German 
defenders of the ‘belly’ 709th Infanterie- Division 
were few and poorly-equipped, and the defences 
‘were paltty, as Heinrich Runder attested: “The 
position was very basicin construction, being 
‘made of fogs rammed into the sides of a tench in 
the earth. The soil was very sandy you see, and 
the logs were needed to hold the walls up" Runder 
himself had been wounded in the head in Tunisia 
back in 1943, and wasn't looking forward to the 
fight he and his friends all knew was coming: 

I dreaded being in action again ... Some men 
excel in combat, and others manage somehow to 
struggle through, and I was in the latter category 

Emil Thiem, an ethnic German farm worker 
from outside Warsaw conscripted in 1940, recalled 
the morning of D-Day: “I was manning a mortar 
with my comrades, but it was in an open pit, so 
wwe stayed in a bunker a few metres away. The 
‘dea was that we would remain under cover until 
any enemy bombardment finished, and thea we 
‘would run out to our mortar and start firing .. The 
‘bombardment was terrible, and we put our hands 
‘over our ears to try and block out the noise - we 
kept our mouths open of course so our eardrums 
didnt burst and it just seemed to go an and on 

Eventually one of my comrades put his head 
round the camer of the bunker to try and see what 
jas going on, and as soon as he did he was hit by 
shrapnel - his whole head was gone, just like that 
‘The next thing we knew an Ami was shouting at 
‘us (0 come out with ou hands up or he'd throw 
grenade in, Wet all had enaugh and didn’t 
hesitate: we climbed out of the bunker with our 
hhands up and that was that, our war was finished” 

‘One of the division's few combat veterans - the 
Knight's Cross winner Leutnant Artur Jahnke 

‘commanded strongpoint 5 (Widerstandnest 
5 WNS for shor) near the tiny hamles of La 
Madeleine. Despite his best efforts, Allied air 
and naval bombardment smashed most of his 
strongpoint, and ‘swimming’ Duplex Sherman 
tanks and assault squads did forthe rest, ashe 
complained to his runner: “I looks as though God 
and the world have forsaken us. What's happened 
‘to our airforce?" 

In under two hours it was over ~ Jahnke was 
‘prisoner, WNS annihilated and the Americans 
were pushing inland, 

To the east was Omaha. a tougher nut 
Hundred foot bluffs owned the sands, leaving 
five ‘draws’ ~ exits - off the beach. Another ‘belly’ 
Unie defended it: the 716th Infanterie-Division. 
should have been easy for the Americans, but the 
usually-excellent Allied intelligence had missed 
something - a few men from a new division: the 
352nd. The standard D-Day history has it that 
the 352nd was an experienced formation newly- 
arrived in Normandy from Russia its ranks full 
of harc-bitten veterans - nothing could be further 
from the truth. Only raised in late 1943, its cadre 
were veterans to be sure, but the men were almast 
all 7 and 18-year-old conscripts with justa few 
‘weeks! basic training behind them. But the initial 








“They jumped into the cold water up 
to their shoulders and chest. Some 
disappeared under the water for a moment 
and, balf-swimming, balf-wading, they 
legan t0 move slowh ante the beac 

‘front of our strongpoint. At that moment 
there was complete silence in the bay, not 
one shot red ~ Eee ee 

0 calm, s0 organtsed, that you bad the 
Impression thet they were mereh carrying 
out an exercise .. We were well aware 
that the Gs below us were being led like 
lambs tothe slanghier.” 











“I could clearly see the mater shoot up 
where my machine-gun ballets bit .. Panic 
broke oxt among the Americans.” 








“The landing craft were now coming en 
in waves .. | concentrated on the ramps. 
As soon as they came down for the Gls t0 
jump out I began 10 fire ... The Gls tried 
10 find cover bebind the beach obstacles 
which still towered above the waves, or 
bebind the corpses of their fallen comrades 
awbich mere washing up and down . 
Until the next wave I fired at everything 
which moved in the water and on the 
beach. I sometimes used my rifle, since 

T could fire atmed shots at indtaidual 
soldiers and et the same time gtue my 
machine-gun a chance to cool down.” 
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bombardment filed to neutralise them, and when 
the landing craft hit the beaches the surviving 
defenders - youngsters like Obergrenadier Karl 
‘Wegner - wreaked bloody havoc. 

“1 pulled the trigger up tight. The MG roared, 
sending hot lead into the men running along the 
beach. I saw some go down, [knew I had hit them, 
Others dived for whatever cover was out there 
The bullets ripped up and down the sand .. My 
‘mind rationalised it; this was war. Even so it eft a 
sour taste in my mouth. But now was not the time 
to think of right or wrong, only survival” 

Another 352nd machine-gunner, Henrik Naube, 
described the scene: 

~The Americans were about 400 metres away 
from us. did not sight on them individually at 
first but began firing and swept the gun from 
left to right along the beach. This knocked down 
the frst few men in each line; the MG 42 was 
so pawerful that the bullets would often pass 
through a human body and hit whatever was 
behind it. So many of these men were hit by a 
ballet which had already passed through 2 man 
{mn front, or even two men ... The Americans began 
foun, wade or stagger forwards, ying to get out 
of the water and onto the sand itself They still 
‘moved quite slowly, and because ofthat and the 
close range they were easy targets to hit” 


THE GERMAN PLAN 

The German commanders knew the Atlantikwall 
‘wouldn't hold. Their plan was to counterattack the 
Allied landings; among the commanders, Romamel 
Wanted to attack the beaches, von Rundstedt 
wanted to wait. The Waffen-SS panzer officer. and 
son of Nazi Germany's Foreign Minister, Rudolf 
von Ribbentiop. described it thus: 

“Tt had even leaked to us little troopers, as we 
called ourselves. Everyone knew that there were 
different views between Rommel and Rundstedt, 
because Rommel wanted to have the panzer 
divisions on the coast, because of Allied air 
superiority "they would not get there in time’ 
Dut Rundstedt wanted to ‘operate’ hold them back 
in the hinterland and concentrate them for big 
offensives In the final analysis Hitler decided it 
a compromise was found” 

In Normandy this meant the men defending the 
beaches holding until the panzers swept forward 
and threw the Alles back into the sea. At Omaha 
the 352nd and 716th held, and gave Dietrich Kraiss 
~ the 352nd's commander -an unprecedented 
opportunity, He had an entire regiment in 
reserve. If he threw it forward he could force the 
‘wavering Americans to withdraw and spit the 
Allied beaches. On the other hand, his right flank 
was under huge pressure and he'd last contact 
with the units fighting there. Standard military 
procedure was clear: maintain contact with your 
neighbouring formations and protect your flanks, 
Arisictaker like Rommel might well have seen 
the bigger picture and defted convention, but, 
brave and professional as Kraiss was, he was no 
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Rommel, and instead chose shoring up his open 
right flank ~it was the correct decision militarily, 
Dut entirely the wrong one for Germany. It also 
doomed the surviving beach defenders, incuding 
Karl Wegner 

“finished up a belt of ammunition and waited 
for Will to load another one into the gun. He 
pushed through the starter tab and I noticed it 
‘was only 2 50-round belt. Normally the belts were 
Tinked together for about 200 rounds. told him 
to get some more as this wouldn't last long, and 
he simply said there wasn't any more to get. I 
Jooked at him in disbelief, then realised we were 
standing in a pile of empty ammunition boxes, 
belts and spent shell casings. All that was lft of 
15000 rounds. The two of them looked at me, and 
I can still see thei faces silently asking me, What 
should we do now?” 


O-DAY: THE ANGLO-CANADIAN BEACHES 
On D-Day 75215 British and Canadians landed 
on the beaches, alongside 57500 Americans. The 
‘Anglo-Canadians had three beaches; Gold Sword 
and Juno, They would face only Wilhelm Richter's 
7161, and crush it, as Richter admitted: “My 
twoops are lost. my whole division is finished" The 
British and Canadians swept ashore and swiftly 
‘began to advance inland towards their major 
objective - the cty of Caen. As they advanced they 
captured a series of pe-assigned targets, until they 
reached strongpoint WNIT - codenamed ‘Hillman’ 
~ all the objectives were given names of British car 
manufacturers or fish! Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
E Goodwin's Ist Battalion the Suffolk Regiment 
Dish ok Jed the assault on Hillman, but ts garrison of 150 
held out in their underground bunkers, frustrating 
the Sufflks and stalling the advance 
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With the British checked, it was time for the 
German counterattack plan to go into operation 
as one of their own assault gunners, Paul Bresiau, 
understood only too well: "the static infantry 
‘were there to soak up an enemy attack ... Nobody 
expected them to defeat a serious landing .. This 
was why a counterattack by our mobile armoured 
forces was so critical” 

‘That ‘armoured force’ on D-Day was 21 
Panzerdivision. Previously destroyed in North 
Africa it had been rebuilt with thousands of 
raw conscripts around a hardcore of veterans, Is 
commander, Edgar Feuchtinger, 

\was an ineffectual dilettante 
but its panzer regiment was 
Jed by the much-decorated 

and highly-experienced 

Oberst Hermann von Oppeln- 
Bronikowski, Somehow, in 

the confusion of the day, von 
Oppeln-Bronikowski managed 
to get one of his battalions and 
its 60 or so panzers through the 
chaos of Caen and into position 
beneath the Périers Ridge, 
above the British and Canadian 
beaches, and upon which 
Hillman sat. This was the only 
high ground in the area, and if 
the Germans could take it they 
‘ould sweep down to the sea 
and disrupt the landings 

Von Oppeln-Bronikowshi's 
‘one-legged Corps commander 
General Erich Marcks - told the 
‘Saxon officer 

“Whether the invasion is defeated or nat 
depends on you, ifyou don't succeed in throwing 
the British into the sea we shall have last the war” 

Facing the Germans were Lieutenant-Colonel 
FI Maurice's 2nd Battalion King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry, with thtee Sherman squadrons 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Jim Eadie’s Staffordshire 
‘Yeomanry, and some self-propelled guns of 7th 
Field Regiment, Royal Artillery 
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They're Coming! Naz 


Ordered to attack, the panzers charged up the 
lope, only to be met by a wall offre 

“the English opened heavy defensive fire from 
both tanks and antitank guns. Their postion was 
tactically well-chosen and their fire both heavy 
and accurate" 

One of the panzer commanders, Oberleutnant 
Herr recalled the horror 

"Tpersonally had always been afraid of 
burning to death in the cockpit of my panzer, so 
lengthened the lead of my neck micro-phone so 
1 could sit behind the turret. It wasn'ta sensible 
thing to do but Fé had such. 
appalling experiences when I 
had had to extract the bodies 
of comrades from burn-out 
panzers and put them in coffins 
that were as little as three: 
quarters of a metre long... So 
when my panzer received a 
hit the shrapnel struck me. 1 
fell tothe ground and had to 
feel around my knees with 
my hands to check that I still 
had legs, blood was pouring 
‘out of me. Oberst von Oppeln- 
Bronikowski in despair, asked 
sme what to do, and L replied 
that if he didnt know then how 
‘on earth was Ito know? 

Asa German regimental 
history said: “The fire of the 
English, from their well-ited 

ive positions, was 
murderous” 

The attack fale, and with it Nazi Germany's 
plan for D-Day. All was not lost for the Germans 
though. Out of sight of Maurice's Shropshire Light 
Infantry, a battalion of panzer grenadiers had 
Slipped by and, using farm tracks and sunken 

















Innes, somehow managed to reach the sea at 
Lion surMer by Sword beach. I'the Germans 


could reinforce them then they might yet 
ruin the Allied victory. Unfortunately 
for Germany, the officer in charge 








was Feuchtinger,Rattled and out of his depth, 
the inexperienced divisional commander chose 
{instead to withdraw from the coast: “I now 
expected that some reinforcements would come to 
help me hold my position, but nothing came” 

With no hope of relie, the officer commanding 
WNIT - Oberst Ludwig Krug - telephoned his boss: 
“Herr General, the enemy are on top of my bunker, 
They are demanding my surrender. Ihave no 
‘means to fight them, nor any contact with any of 
sy units. What shall 'do?” 

Richter replied: “I cannot give you any further 
crders. You may now act on your own initiative 
Auf Wiedersehen” 

‘Krug made up his mind and led the 70 survivors 
coat of the strongpoint to surrender to the Suffolls 

Hillman was taken, and along with it to the 
delight of the exhausted British infantrymen, 
Krugis personal champagne store! 


























After he was defeated, 
the king became the 
most wanted man in 

England and embarked 
on the greatest adventure 
of his life 


Written by Melanie Clegg. 


15 August 1651, a Scottish 
Covenanter army crossed the border 
into England and proceeded to 
make its way south, their progress 
hampered by internal strife between 

King Charles and his Scottish commanders, the 

apathy of the troops and the overt hostility of 

the English. Any vague hopes that Charles might 
have had that he would be hailed as a conquering 
hero and feted in every town and village along 
e would turn to ashes when he found 

tes barred against him and px 

Joyal royalists refusing to join his an 
ind his army reached 

22 August, they were exhausted, st 

nly 


ddesertions since crossing the border 


int in other circumstances but definitely no 
‘match for the huge Commonwealth an 6 
would attack on 
anniversary of the Battle of 
Ww right from the start that it 
‘would take a miracle to beat Cromwell's army but 
even while his forces were being decimated, he 
fought to the very end and showed remarkable 
the battle descended into desperate 
bband.to-hand combat in the city streets. He 
‘wanted to stay until the bitter end but as dusk fell 
orcester and 


city, which involved narrowly evading caprure 
the enemy troops that had been ordered to 
him at his lodgings before slipping out through St 
‘Martin's Gate in the north of the city while a fe 
of his last remaining cavalry troops distracted the 
enemy by mounting a final desperate charge dow 
the High Street. Charles was exhausted, depressed 
and defeated and he was about to embark on the 
eatest adventure of his lif 
cape from the debacle at 
sea faithful band 


sound 60 supporters including his frends 
Lord Wilmot, Lord Derby and Charles Giffard, 

‘They knew that Cromwell would waste no time 
befos ops out into the countryside 





to apprehend them and so their main priority 
was to get as far away from Worcester as possible 
before finding somewhere to hide out. After they 
got hopelessly lost inthe dark and unfamiliar 
countryside, Lord Derby suggested that they asked 
for help from a royalist Catholic family, headed by 
the five Penderel brothers of Boscobel House, who 
hhad sheltered him after he was injured a 
eatlier. The party therefore rode in the direction 
of Kidderminster before making their way to one 
of Giffand’s properties, where they sent a message 
to the Penderels, who were luckily more than 
willing to take on the huge tisk of shetering the 
fugitive king. As Charles was unusually tall and 
hhad a distinctive swarthy appeat 

did what they could to disguise him by dressing 

hhim in farm labourer cfothes, cutting his long 
dr hair, teaching him the local dialect and 
squashing his feet into peasant shoes, which were 
far too small for his enormous feet and caused 
him terrible discomfort. Thus disguised, Charles 
\was taken in the early hours ofthe morning to 

aa nearby coppice, where he spent the day hiding 
\with one of the Penderel brothers, while enery 
troops scoured the countryside for him. They had 
nothing to eat or drink and there was torrential 
rain all day, which made them miserable but at 
least meant that the enemy was just as keen to 
get indoors and so did not search the woods as 
diligently as they might otherwise have done. As 
soon as night fell, the pair sneaked to a nearby 
‘manar for food before heading on foot to Madeley 
Court in Shropshire, which was close to the Welsh 
border. However, when they got there in the 
‘middle of the night, t was to learn that it was no 
Jonger safe thanks to an increased presence of 
troops in the area, and so they were forced to turn 
around and return to Boscobel House. 

‘Almost a week after Char 
Worcester, Cromwell offered a reward of £1,000 
(@round £103,500 today) to anyone who either 
handed Charles over or gave information that led 
tohis arrest, while anyone caught concealing his 
‘whereabouts or helping him to escape would be 
executed. Charles was well aware ofthe risks that 
ie Penderel family and his other friends were 
taking in order to help him and so he meekly did 
Whatever he could in order to not to be a burden. 
upon them, which unfortunately meant spending 
a great deal of time outdo 
the risk of being caught in their homes if troops 
ttumed up. Even though he had not properly slept 
for days, he therefore readily agreed when Colone! 
Careless, another royalist fugitive sheltering at 


“Charles had to 
spend the night 
in the cramped 
confines of the 
house's priest hole” 
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the group 









































in order to lessen 











Boscobel, suggested that they spend the day 
hiding inthe bras lange oak tre in the 
nearby wood. Even when he was at his wel 
best, Charles would hav 
of spending several hours sitting on 3 tree bough 
extreme 








found the experience 
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area was tife with Commonwealth troops. who 
countryside and questio 
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*ATHE SCOTTISH ALLIANCES 


Like his father, Charles needed Scottish support 
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Charles ITs Great Escape 
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Wolverhampton, another Catholic residence where 
he was reunited with his friend Lord Wilmot. 
Although he had ridden an old mill horse part 

of the way, he made most ofthe journey by foot, 
Which meant that he was in terrible pain by the 
time be arrived at Moseley. Charles was already 
deeply impressed and touched by the risks that 
hhis Catholic subjects were prepared to take on 

his behalf but when a priest knelt before him to 
\wash and treat his injured feet, he was completely 
‘overcome and promised that when he regained 
his crown, Catholics would no longer suffer the 
persecutions that they had endured since the 
Reformation. Although he was very conscious of 
the need fo distance himself from the Catholicism 
practised by his mother and her circle. which 
naturally led to constant rumours that he himself 
was a secret Papist, from this point onwards 
Charles would indeed feel a great sympathy and 
gratitude towards his Catholic subjects, who were 
already endangering themselves by practising 
their faith and yet still willingly risked their lives 
by helping him to escape. 

Charles spent two days at Moseley Old Hall 
Where, to his great relief, he was able to sleep in a 
bed forthe frst time since he escaped Worcester 
However, once again he found himself hurriedly 
stuffed into a priest hole when enemy troops 
artived to search the house and interrogate the 
‘owner, Thomas Whitgseave, who was known to 
‘be a royalist sympathiser. By the time he was 
able to emerge from his cramped hiding place. 
Charles had resolved to leave Moseley and so, 
atthe suggestion of Wilmot, moved on in the 





“Charles was even asked to turn the spit 
in the kitchen, which he did badly” 


middle of the night to Bentley Hall, which was an 
hour away by foot and the residence of a royalist 
officer, Colonel Lane, and his intrepid sister Jane. 


‘The reason for this move was that Wilmot had 
discovered that Jane Lane, a Catholic who was 
required by law to apply for an official travel 
permit if she wished to travel beyond a 
five-mile radius of her home, was in 
possession of permit that would 
enable her to travel with a male 
servant in order to vist her 
heavily pregnant sister who 

lived in Abbots Leigh near 

Bristol. The quick-witted 

Wilmot immediately realised 
what a perfect opportunity this 
was to get Charles out of the 

area and the plan was made 

all the more attractive by the 
fact that Bristol was then one of 
the main ports in England with 
ships leaving for destinations all 
around Europe. including France. 
In the early hours of 10 September, eight days 
after his escape from Worcester, Charles, who 
went by the alias of Will Jackson, once again 
donned servant dlothes and assumed the local 
accent before setting ff on the road south. with 
Jane Lane perched behind him on his horse. At 













first they made good time, but then were forced 


tohhalt in Bromsgrove when they discovered that 
their horse had lost a shoe. As the servant, it was 
Charles task to deal with the blacksmith, wha 
‘turned out to be a great admizer of Cromwell 
When Charles asked him if there was any news 
about the aftermath of Worcester, the smith 
replied that ‘that rogue Charles Stuart’ 
had not been captured, upon which 
Charles mischievously and not a 
litle ruefully ‘told him that if that 
rogue were taken, he deserved 
to be hanged more than all the 
rest, for bringing in the Scots, 
upon which the smith grinned 
and told the fugitive king that 
he ‘spoke like an honest fellow’, 
upon which they parted on the 
best of terms. 

‘The rest ofthe journey south 
passed without incident, although 
they encountered Commonwealth 
troops several times along the 

way. On one occasion, they stayed with one 
of Jane’ relatives but while she slept in comfort 
upstairs, Chatles spent the evening with the 
servants and was even asked to tur the spit 


in the kitchen, which he did so badly that the 
cook loudly scolded him for being useless. On 12 
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‘September, they reached their destination, Abbots 
Leigh, where they remained for three days with 
CChatles remaining in character as Will Jackson 
throughout the stay so that not even Jan 
and her family knew his true identity. There was a 
scare eatly on when one of the servants, who had 
fought in Charles’ own regiment, tried to describe 
the king toa friend and when asked if it was, 
‘tue that he was unusually tall, gestured towards 
Charles, without realising who he was, and said 
that he was three fingers tale than Mist 
Lane's new servant. Meanwhile, another servant, 
the butler Jon Pope, who had once worked for 
CCharles' father, quietly informed Jane that he 
had instantly guessed that Wil Jackson, with his 
close cropped hair, curious accent and unusually 
big feet, was not all that he seemed. Luckily for 
Charles and Jane, Pope was extremely loyal and 
the perfect accomplice when it came to discreetly 
‘making enquiries in nearby Bristol about the next 
sailings to France or Spain - only to discover that 
there were no suitable ships for almost a month. 
Charles definitely couldn't wait four weeks so Pope 
that he move further south to Trent 
near Sherborne in Dorset, the resi 
of the Wyndham family, whe had perfect royalist 
jentals as they were connected by marriage to 
Charles’ former wet nurse. The Wyndhams hoped 
to smuggle Charles out of the country from ane of 
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the many West Country ports, most likely nearby 
yme, and began negotiations with a Captain 

Ellesdon. who might be prepared to whisk Chases, 
‘now pretending to be an im 
trying to escape his creditors, out of the country 
tw St Malo in France. In the meantime, Charles did 
his best to stay out of trouble, although on one 

he was sent tothe nearby church to find 
cout why the bells had suddenly started pealing, 
only to be gleefully informed, to his: 
amusement and horror, that they were tolling 
because the king had been killed at Worcester 


inious gentleman 


with Ellesdon, who arranged for a local 
sailor by the name of Limbry to pick Charles 


and Lord Wilmot up in Charmouth and convey 
them to France forthe princely sum of 
Jane Lane bi 
Charles’ companion was Juliana Coningsby, a 
usin of Captain Wyndham, who gamely agreed 

to pretend that she was eloping with the young, 
king ~ subterfuge that continued when they 
reached the inn in Charmouth where they were 
to wait while Wilmot went down to the coast 10 
meet their boat and make sure that all was well 
before Charles emerged. When Limbry failed to 
make an appearance because his wife had became 
suspicious and locked him in their 

ensure that he couldn't keep 
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rendezvous, the group were forced to think 
new plan. Desperate to leave England at any cost. 


leaving from there, only to arrive and find the 
town full of Commonwealth soldiers waiting to 
embark forthe Channel Islands. It may have been. 
‘more prudent to abandon the plan altogether 
Dut Charles boldly rode into the very heart of 
the town and dismounted ata busy inn. When it 
ecame Clear that there were no boats to be had, 
CChatles and Juliana met up with Wilmot, who had 
travelled to Bridport separately, and decided that it 
was time to beat a hasty retreat before they were 
recognised. Their behaviour in Charmouth had 
already raised suspicions and by taking a small 
country lane rather than the main route out of 
Bridport. they narrowly escaped colliding with a 
patrol that was looking for ther 
neither Charles nor Wilmat wer 
acquainted with the area and they soon became 
Jost. which forced them to halt in the next village 
and take a room for the night so that they could 
recover and plan their next move. They were just 
setting down forthe night when some enemy 
soldiers arrived and took over the downstairs 
rooms. Charles and Wilmot had no idea what to 
until one of the camp followers who accompanied 
the troops went into labour and a huge fight 










‘Charles was informed that the bells 


were tolling because the king was dead” 


broke out between the soldiers, inn keeper and 
Tocals about who would have responsibility for 
the baby should the mother decide to abandon 
itin the parish, Luckily for Charles, the soldiers 
sade themselves 50 unpopular in the process 
that they were asked to leave ~ which left the 
‘way clear for Charles to make his escape back 


s was forced 
‘while the Wyndham family and the 
always redoubtable Wilmot worked hard to put 

jan to smuggle their king out 
of the country to safety. As all of the nearby West 
Country ports were full of Commonwealth troops 
waiting tobe sent to the Channe! Islands. it w 
decided that Charles should travel incognito much 
further along the coast to Sussex, where Wilmot 
was already building up a network of useful 


tole to 


together 


10 might be able to help. Accordingly, 
1n 6 October, Charles and Juliana once again set 
fut, this ime turning their hors 

Heeale House in Amesbury. which was owned 

by Katherine Hyde, a cousin of Charles friend 
[Edward Hyde. Although he had intended to keep 


east towards 


up his pretence of being Julian's servant, he was 
immediately recognised by Mrs Hyde, who told 
him that although she was loyal, she couldn't 

+h for anyone else in her household and so 
advised that he pretend to leave at frst light and 
then quietly return later in the day before hiding 
‘out in the house’s priest hole. As always, Charles 
agreed to do whatever w. 
the safety of is host and used the pret 
of leaving as an by 
Stonehenge, which he had never seen before and 
found fascinating. Charles stayed at Heale House 
for five days while he waited for Wilmat to send 
word about his next move, spending most of his 
time in the cramped confines of the hou 
bole - an experience that left him with a dislike of 
canfined spaces. When Wilmot finally gave the all 
clear on 13 October. Chaties continued along the 


where he stayed 

while Wilmot made the final arrangements for 
his departure. which involved getting a local 
‘merchant drunk enough to agree to help Ch 

and Wilmot, this time posing as a pair of fugitive 
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‘legal duellists, out of the country by acting as a 

2 ith a Captain Tattershall. wha had 

a vessel waiting to depart to France. Everything 

‘went smoothly until the evening before their 

planned departure when Tattershall came to 

the George Inn to meet his passengers and 

immediately recognised Charles, Although he 
sured the young king of his loyalty and desire to 

him, he stil could not resist holding him to 

‘at the planned hour 

until he had been given more money. 

In the early hours of the next morning, Charles 
and Wilmot finally climbed on board Tattershall 
ship, the aptly named Surprise, and five hours 
later, when the tide had finally turned in their 
favour, they set sail for France. It was 15 October 
and Charles had been a fugitive for over six 
weeks - he had been depressed, uncomfortable, 
cold, wet terrified, exhausted and hungry but as 
the English coastline slipped slowly out of vi 
his overwhelming feeling was probably elation, 
not just to have survived despite the odds being 
stacked so overwhelmingly against him but to 
have experienced firsthand the enduring loyalty 
and affection of his people. many of whom risked 
their own lives in order to help him. It was an 
extraordinary and humbling expetience that he 
would never forget and would have a profound 
effect on him for the rest of his life. 
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The grifters and fraudsters who tricked their way to infamy 
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Ponzi that even on the day that the Boston Post 
Seems eee nt es 
had investors lining up around the block to give 
ae etd 
‘get rich quick’ as Ponzi had promised that many 
simply didn't want to believe he was a fraud. But 
since the name Ponzi has become synonymous 
with false and empty money-making schemes, 
you probably already know the truth of it 
Perret ans 
1905 and after several years of failed money- 
‘making attempts on the wrong side of the law, 
{including passing off false cheques, he hit upon 
a International Reply Coupon plan that took 
See ed ete Cee een! 
1920. He would buy these coupons, essentially 
vouchers for postage, ata low price abroad and 
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Post would reveal, not least because there 
Weren't even enough coupons in circulation to 
‘match the demand of investors. 
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walked into the town hall and even arrested 
the mayor as he ransacked its treasury. He 
‘was arrested nine days later, but the story got 
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The Art Of The Con 


‘Princess Caraboo’ Baker 
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Author RJ Clarke discusses his latest book on con-woman Sarah Wilson and why we find fraudsters so fascinating 


What drew you to the Sarah Wilson story? 
used to collect early newspapers and I found a 
report in the St James's Chronic 

1765 of a young woman who turned up on a 
farmer's doorstep. She was looking for a place to 
stay, She late let sip that she was shortly due to 
inherit the massive sum of £90,000. it appears 
thatthe farmer’ son and the young lady were 
‘growing increasingly fond of each other. Whether 
his ardour was enhanced by the information about 
her fortune is unclear. However, they 
on 17 December 1764. She told her fathern-law 
thatthe inheritance was due and that, becau 
of her influence at court, she could procure a 
colonel’ commission for her husband if 























raise money to “equip them in a gentee! my 
The farmer mortgaged his estate for £100. The 
couple bought some the rest 
the money to London. Every day she took a coach 
to the St James's end of town to arr 
inhertance and 
days she left one morni 
leaving the poor lad to sell his horse and walk back 
to Frensham 
‘wo years past obtained money, by imposing on 
the compassion and credulty of different persons 
in town and country 

te was not until many years later when had the 
time that | decided to find out more about her. It 
‘took about five years, not helped by t 
she kept reinventing herself and 
aliases, Nonetheless the more | researched the 
‘more fascinating her story became. 
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The report said she had “for near 











atleast 15 





Did any part of her backstory stand out to you? 
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How did she get away with these cons for such 
a long time? 
Sarah w 








would be so reckless a to rsk the consequences 


a peritous course of action if those wild 






Were you able to confirm that part of her 
ruse as Queen Charlotte's sister was achieved 
through stolen items from The Queen's House 
when she worked there? 

The story of Sarah working for the Queen's Lady- 
in-wating and being transported for stealing the 
(Queen's jewels fase, No one stole the Queen's 
Jewels, otherwise it would have been all over the 
papers. The newspaper reports and the court 
ecords are quite clear Sarah was transported in 
768 for obtaining a set of expensive clothes by 
false 

















Why do you think we generally find corvartist 
stories so compelling? 
thoroughly 
drirable 
ut her. She was daring and resourceful - totaly 
reckless at times. Her life could form the basis of 
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Gregor MacGregor 


24 Dec 1786 - 4 Dec 1845 
Send 
ee ead 
a business proposition that doesn't exist but how about an 
entire country? Gregor MacGregor took advantage of a wave 
of independent nations emerging in South America after 
Cee ee hoe ee ee 
2 nation that he was representing asit looked to take that big step into the 
world. The fact that MacGregor had helped to fight in some of the wars of 
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Back in the 1890s when communication across the 
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was in her element. So, when she passed herself off 
Seg 
richest men, Andrew Carnegie, no one bothered to 
Cees 

‘A mixture of forging and alias creation had been Chadwick's forte 
for many years, playing a fortune teller and later a brothel madam, 
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Victor Lustig The smooth criminal 


Dates: 4 Jan 1890 - Tl March 1947 Piace Of Birtte Hostini 


The selling of famous landmarks to gullible 
investors is something of a classic conman's 
game, but you wouldn't think people would 
fall for it twice. Such was the charisma and 
‘convincing patter of Victor Lustig when he 


, Austria-Hungary 


[Lustig had started his criminal life with 
gambling swindles, but graduated to money 
scams such as selling a money printing box to 
people leaving for America that actually just 
very slowly pushed out dollar bills over time, 


‘managed to convince scrap metal firms to bid 
on the rights to tear down the Eiffel Tower after 
‘World War I when its upkeep was becoming 
prohibitively expensive for the French. He 
picked the most desperate and therefore most 
‘malleable of the investors and played the role 
of corrupt politician asking for cash to grease 
the wheels of the deal. He then ran away with 
both the bribe and the final fee. The dupe was 


so embarrassed he didn't report the crime, so 
Lustig was able to doit again with a different set 
of firms before escaping to America. 


Alter forgery scheme was so accurate even. 
bank tellers couldn tell his fakes from real 
‘money, but he was sold out by a jilted lover and 
sentenced to 20 years in Alcatraz for his crimes. 
In his time he even conned Al Capone, 








The Art Of The Con 
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Tm 
the life of Ferdinand Demara is the one to look 
at. His years bouncing around identities saw 
him work as a psychologist. prison warden, civil 
ed ea eee ede 
oe 
worked asa surgeon during the Korean War 
Without any formal training and saved the lives 
of several Korean casualties having only just 
read through medical textbook 
Perce ad 
eee teamed 
high 10. along with his knack for inventing new 
personas. However it was in part because of 
the attention he got for saving lives aboard that 
naval ship that he was found out and arrested on 
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22 July 1756 - 23 August 1791 
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Jeanne could not give up on the dream of living 
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buy the necklace for her so the king wouldn't 
ee eet 
promise that she could reconcile Marie and 
the cardinal if Nicholas sold off the diamonds. 
‘They were ultimately found out and all parties 
were arrested and put on trial Even though 
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Before his death Victor Lustig is believed to have offered these words of wisdom for wannabe fraudsters 


Be a patient listener (it is this, not fast 
talking, that gets a con-man his coups). 


Never look bored. 


Wait for the other person to reveal any 


Political opinions, then agree with them. 


Let the other person reveal religious 
views, then have the same ones. 


Hint at sex talk, but don't follow it up unless 
the other fellow shows a strong interest. 





Never be untidy. 


Never discuss illness, unless some 
special concern is shown. 


Never pry into a person's personal 
circumstances (they'll tell you all eventually). 


Never boast. Just let your importance 
be quietly obvious. 


Never get drunk. 
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The first female footballers lifted the hearts of the nation, but had 
to battle the male establishment for the right to play 
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he 2019 Women's Football World Cup is 
about to start in France. a gigantic event 
and showpiece of the beautiful game as, 
it grows more diverse and increasingly 
sives female players a stage on which 
to show their skill But 100 years ago forthe 
pioneering women who were part of the very 
first golden age of women's football, it was a 
very different story. On the one hand they had 
their many staunch supporters, but on the other, 
{ma world controlled by men and with narrow 
social attitudes, there was prejudice, hostility and 
ridicule, and these fledgling players had to fight 
tooth and nail to try and earn the right to play 
the game they loved. 

In the closing years of the Vietorian Age many 
‘women had embraced new sports and new 
fashion. The popularity of the new ‘ational dress 
of jacket and knickerbocker-style trousers gave 
women the freedom they desired to pursue sports 
other than those deemed ‘suitable by society 
Cycling and rambling now joined the ranks of 
tennis and croquet as activities in witich women 
could engage comfortably. But, most surprisingly 
to many, football was also added to the list, 
pioneered by middle and upper class women 


such as the famous adventurer and feminist Lady 
Florence Dixie who in 1894, along with Nettie 
Honeyball, formed the British Ladies Football Cub, 
playing games for a variety of charities with Nettie 
as captain. We can be in no doubt that a statement 
was being made, and with an estimated crowd of 
some 12,000 for their first match the ladies had 
certainly got themselves noticed, The report in the 
‘Manchester Guardian was, however, mixed in its 
views on the ladies' match: 

"When the novelty has worn off I do not think 
that ladies football matches will attract crowds, 
but there seems no reason wity the game should 
not be annexed by women for their own use as a 
‘new and healthful form of recreation.” 

Even as the stiffness of Victorian society 
‘mellowed slightly into the more Hiberal views 
of the Edwardians the women's game was 
kept firmly on the sidelines as nothing more 
than novelty enthusiasm for a minority of like- 
minded women. 

1 was the appalling events of World War that 
were to bring together a mumber of factors to 
‘give women's football an unexpected boost and 
bring i to the attention of a whole nation. The 
drain of men over to the mud and slaughter of 
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the battlefields left a huge gap that women had 








Pitch Battle 


Satan wate = STE WOMEN FOOTBALLERS’ LINKS WITH THE WAR EFFORT GREW BEYOND 


across the country were geated up to supply the 


cng» THEI DAMY LIVES INTHE FAGTORIES, FELOS AND LOGAL COMMUNITIES” 


and munitions and it was women who became the 
‘backbone of the British workforce. Long hours and 
often hard, dirty work made the chance for some 
light relief and exercise all the more enjoyable, and 
it was not long before a few minutes’ kick about 
‘with a ball in the yard with your workmates did 
the trick. 

twas the most humble of beginnings, but 
unlike the relatively small numbers of enthusiastic 
Victorian middle class ladies, here were numbers 
in the hundreds, potentially even thousands, and 
it was only a matter of time before the innocent 
kick about and makeshift goalposts of coats 
‘would become more organised. Nor was it that the 
popular rise of the game was exclusively working 
class and northern, As awareness spread, many 
teams that emerged were drawn from existing 
ladies’ sports clubs: experienced athletes and 
sportswomen in their own right such as Bath 
Ladies and Plymouth Ladies. When the French 
team first toured Britain in 1920 it comprised 
of nurses, shopkeepers and typists, and so the 





women's game had begun to find its way into 
all comers of society, not least of all because 
of the strength of one enduring connection for 
which the nation was to take the lady players to 
its heart_ charity. 

With the country gripped in the agony and 
Gespair ofthe fighting in France and Belgium, the 
‘women footballers links with the war effort grew 
‘beyond their daily ives in the factories, fields and 
Jocal communities. Men wounded and maimed in 
battle were returning. Families were left without 
fathers, sons and brothers. All needed care. All 
‘needed help. Charities soon came to understand 
that the popularity of a women's football 
match could help them raise the funds they so 
desperately needed to give that help and support. 
For the smaller sports clubs dotted around 
the country the effort was very often Tocal to 
their own community. But for others, with the 
assistance of factory owners to support them, 































the impact could be much greater, with people all 
‘across the country giving help and assistance to 
thousands. And the numbers could be immense 
by any standards, By far the biggest crowd-puller, 
Dick Kerr's Ladies of Preston, Lancashire, by 

1923 had raised the modern equivalent of three 
million pounds for avariety of charities, many 
‘of which were directly linked with ex-soldiers 
and their families, 

People flocked to the matches and before long 
‘most major league grounds in the country could 
boast almost sellout crowds for the women's 
‘game, eager lo enjoy the match and to make a 
difference to those in need. Whatever the view 
‘of the footballing establishment towards the 
ladies! game they appeared to atleast put them to 
ne side in the name of charity. But nt all were 
willing to remain silent on the matter 
and there were many voices of 
disapproval and even outright 
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BOXING DAY MATCH AT EVERTON (1920) 
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“WHEN PENALISED THE FORWARD PROTESTED HER AND 





emale invasion of a 
how good the 





contempt in the press for 
‘man's sporting world, regard 
intentions may be. 

‘The deeply rooted Establishment traditions 
of a society in which everyone had a role and 

w their place were for many hard to change 

or ignore. As one observer ofa ladies’ game in 
1921 commented in the press “It was 
ridiculous example of the sport I hav 
witnessed. Palpably, it was clear that son 
the girls had never kicked a ball in their lives. 
Another spectator could not wait to put pen to 
paper and complain, "It was not even amusing. it 
\was pathetic. If this exhibition isa fair example 
of ladies’ football then Iam of the opinion that 
itis not a game for women." There is no record 
of which games were being commented on, 
and certainly by 1921 such lack of skill would 
have been the exception rather than the rule. 
But toadd to the chorus of disapproval the 
‘medical profession dived into the debate with 
the growing claims that women may actually 
suffer harm by playing the game. In fact, it was 
a leading female doctor who gave her support 
to the opponents of women's football. A leading 
Harley Street physician of the day was adamant 
that the structure of the female anatomy was 
completely alien to the movements required for 
kicking, heading and throwing the bal, and she 

































SIMPLY SAID ‘WELL THE MEN DO IT, SO WHY GANT I?” 
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One of the mor 
ladies! game was Mrs Barraclough, captain of the 
Huddersfield Atalanta team in Yorkshire, and she 
spoke for many by stating openly “If football were 
dangerous some il-effect would have been seen 
althier and, 














And support from male spec 
ray equally keen (o express their views, 
for the players of top teams who showed 

one spectator observed of the 
“Miss Harris's ball control was 
IN like a veteran 
et opponents with 
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\with their male counterparts across the country 
the levels of skill varied tremendously, and for 





‘many ladies the training reg 
‘more than a run around the park or hike in the 
hills. For others, under the serutiny of 
exclusively male managers, the x as 
fe vigorous and structured in keeping with 
the highly competitive and cut throat arena that 
by 1921 women's football had become. Some 
teams even got additional help from unexpected 

ers, in particular Huddersfield Atalanta Ladies 
o had the men’s international Billy Smith as 
sunch supporter who regularly helped out at 
ns training sessions, And some other 
aspects of the men's game were adopted by their 
female counterparts both positive and negative 
in equal measure. Many of the games began with 
a sporting hug and kiss between opposing centre 
forwards and such sporting respect was often still 
there at the end of the game as one newspaper 
reported on a game between England and France 
when “A quaint French touch was given when the 
English captain was kissed by Mille Braquemond, 
the French captain, who threw her arm around 
her adversary's shoulder as they left the field: 
Often, however, hose in charge of matches saw 
cccasions to step in to avoid the game becoming 

al. One referee had cause to speak with 

entre forward who had just tried to put the ball 































‘and the goalkeeper in the back of the net with 
a shoulder charge. When penalised the forward 
protested her innocence and simply said “Well the 
‘men do it, so why cant I" 

‘And so the ladies forged on. their popularity on 
the crest of a wave and countless charities around 
the country benefiting from the thousands 
of pounds raised. Rival clubs began trying to 
scout for new talent, or attract players from 
their opponents. With the financial resources at 
their disposal factories were even able to offer 
‘employment to ladies from outside their region, 
paying the cost of their travel simply because they 
\were good footballers and would boost the team. 

‘But on the horizon the storm clouds appeared 
to be gathering and there was unease within 
the corridors of power of the game's governing 
body, the Football Association. Whatever it had 
heard or whatever it believed, attitudes towards 
the women's game took on a very sour note 
within the governing body. The minutes of FA 
‘meetings started to show a distinct suspicion 
and lack of trust in how the ladies' matches were 
being organised and conducted. What evidence 
they may or may not have had never reached the 
public. Instead, in October 1921 the FA issued their 
proclamation that was to destroy any hope that 
the women's game would carry on its meteoric 
path of popularity. Banning the ladies from using 
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FA grounds was not a killer blow in itself, but it did 
deny the ladies’ game access to the lange crowds 
they had enjoyed, and as such almost overnight ‘ 
‘made them less attractive to the charities they 

had wotked so hard to support. Opponents now 

{felt fully justified in their condemnation of this, in 
their eyes, unnecessary and absurd intrusion into 

the world of men's sport that should never have 

been condoned or supported by the FA in the first 
place. And in its declaration the FA is unable 10 
hide its chauvinist views of what is and is not 

suitable for women to do, saying football 
‘was, “quite unsuitable for females and 
‘ought not to be encouraged” { 

For women's football supporters, 
both male and female the natural and ‘ 
‘correct response was one of defiance. 
and players and supporters alike were 
called upon in the national press to show the 
courage and determination of spirit that had 
‘g0t them thus far in their fight against prejudice 
‘and discrimination. As one team captain put it, 
“The team will continue to play. ifthe organisers 
of charity matches will provide grounds, even if 
we have to play on ploughed fields” 

Fighting talk indeed, and a strength of resolve 
that was echoed by the men who had supported 
the ladies’ teams as managers and coaches. Any 
accusations around the handling of charity money 
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“DESPITE THE BAN GAMES DID CONTINUE TO BE PLAYED, 
ALBEIT ON A MUCH SMALLER SCALE” 





by the teams was passionately denied and it was 
left to Mr Frankland. the manager of the world's 
ost successful team of the day, Dick Ker’ ladies, 
1 sum up just what the lady footballers had 
always been about. 

"Our sole ambition has been to help as many 
as we possibly can the numerous charities on 
whose behalf we have been asked to play. We have 
all given our services gladly and the girls have 
revelled in the football” 

‘There was now a stark choice to make; give up 
and give in, or stake the claim for the women's 
game to take its rightful place in the sporting 
world of the future. Despite the ban games did 
continue to be played, albeit on a smaller scale. 
Many saw the only way forward 2s the formation 
of an association of their own and the English 
Ladies Football Association was bor. Originally 
representing just over 50 clubs mainly in the north 
of England their vision was to form into a national 
league of a number of divisions, There would be 
changes to the size of the pitch, the ball would be 
lighter, and there would be the possibility of the 
use ofthe hands to protect the body. 

But it was not a vision that was to continue to 
shine and the women's game would once again 
return to being an activity forthe staunchest 
enthusiasts. In 1922, in an attempt to find fresh 
opposition, the Dick Kerr's team even travelled to 
Canada. only to find that the FA ban was also in 
place there and so no games could be played. They 
then traveled down into the USA where the only 
available opponents were men’ Needless to say the 
ladies of Preston did not disgrace themselves. 





But the lifeblood of the women's game was 
draining away leading to a drawn-out death. As 
recovery from World War I became the focus and 
society desperately tried to resume some kind of 
normality interest in charitable needs was less 
tothe forefront of people's minds as their gaze 
tured to the future, The crowds dwindled and for 
countless wormen footballers thete was a loss of 
purpose. And not surprisingly many of the original 
players were also turning their attention to the 
future: to careers, to marriage and to starting a 
family, even though their ove of the game would 
never fade. For them it had never been about 
competing with the men, either on or off the field 
[Nor did they use it asa band wagon for women's 
rights in a political way. For them it was simple 
we can play, we love to play and we will play. 
‘They stood up to the Establishment and were 
rewarded with ridicule, prejudice and accusations 
that challenged their motives and their character 
It was to be half a century before the FA ban 
would be lifted and even longer before a formal 
apology for how those footballing pioneers 
were treated was offically made. Nothing 
can compensate fr all those lost years in the 
wildemess, but keeping alive the memories of 
the phenomenal achievements of those female 
football pioneers can help bridge the gap and give 
what is now a truly global sport the rich history 
and heritage that it needs and deserves, 


David J Williamson is the author of three books 
on women's football: Belles Of The Ball: A Pass 
‘Through Time; and Bess Of The Bees. 
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bride had dissipated as soon as he 
hhad laid his eyes on her. She was 
‘nothing like the demure and pretty 
red in her portrait. 
After their meeting was over. the infuriated ki 
rounded on Cromwell and shouted, “like her 
holt [like her not?” The story of King Henry VII's 
rejection of his fourth wife. Anne of Cleves, has 
been passed dawn for centuries, so how did he 
end up with a bride that repulsed him? How did 
courtship and marriage work in Tudor England? 

For the aristocracy, marriage was a question of 
political and economic interest. used as a mea 
further the power and social status of the Family. 
With children dependent on their families for both 
Tand and money, they had litte choice but to leave 
their choice of partner to their elders. 

In particular, daughters depended on the cash 
ddowries given to their groom or his father and had 
Jess say in thei future compared to sons, who did 
not lose their property after their marriage. As for 

women, their wealth was automatically transferred 
to her husband upon their wedding ~Teaving it to 


1 was believed that without the financial 
‘means to support themselves common couples 
‘would be unable to maintain a household and 
\would descend into poverty, especially once they 
expanded their families. Consequently, extended 
periods of courting filled with small gifts and long 
emman in everyday Tudor 


Although money and power were 
Important. there was even more at stake 
when it came to royal marriages. In this 
context, marriage was used to secure 
treaties, form new international alliances 
e pre-existing ones. 
eign brides hailed from the mos 
powerful dynasties of Europe, raised 
fom birth as pawns to secure the most 
favourable marriages for their Families. 
‘No wonder then that King Edward 
IVs decision to secretly marry Elizabeth 
Woodville in 1468 was so controversial, 
because it ruined his chances to secure 
2 foreign alliance. To make matters 
worse, Elizabeth was the widow of Sir 
John Grey, a Lancastrian knight who 
had died fighting the Yorkists at the 
Second Battle of St Albans, and had 
been left impoverished by his death - 


love, but als 
he was capable of making decisions 
without the Earl of Warwick, the 
man nicknamed the Kingmaker’ The 
secret marriage humiliated Warwick, 
wad been negotiating an alli 
With France, and led to increasing jealously and 
tension between the powerful factions at court as 
the Woodville family rose to prominence. While 
Edward was 2 Yorkist and not a Tudor king, his 
sion to marry at home highlighted 
the importance, as well as the difficulties, 
lof choosing the right bri 


“The secret 
marriage humiliated 
Warwick, who had 
been negotiating an 
alliance with France” 
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“Not a cut and dry story” 
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Was picking Anne from a painting an unustal 
Deny ed 


King Henry VIL the first Tudor king, married 
Edward and Elizabeth's eldest daughter. Princess 
Elizabeth of York, to unite the claims of the 
Lancastrian and York houses once and for all. 

It was a shrewd decision because Elizabeth 
had her own claim to the English throne, one 
that was ~n fact - stronger than her husband's 
‘Their marriage strengthened Henry's position 
on the throne, allowing him to focus on pursing 
stability throughout his realm and building his 
new dynasty. 

‘Todo this, Henry needed foreign allies and 
arranged for his 1-year-old son and hei, Prince 
Arthur of Wales, o marry the Spanish Princess 
Catherine of Aragon, the daughter of Isabella of 

stile and Ferdinand of Aragon. Popularly mown 
as the Catholic Monarchs, Isabella and Ferdinand 
were a formidable force in Europe and ideal allies 
for Henry aguinst France. 

‘This alliance was so important to both King 
Henry and Spain that after Arthur's untimely 
‘death aged just 15, the king obtained a papal 
dispensation for Catherine to mamry his new heir. 
Prince Hen he was well aware 


instead, Als 
that if Catherine retumed to Spain then he would 


be forced to return the dowry money that he had 
received upon the young couple's marriage 









Why did Henry mostly choose wives 
From amongst his court? 
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However, C desirable bri 
significantly diminished after the death of ber 

jer in 1504, The crowns of Castile and Aragon 
had been united with Isabell and Ferdinand’s 
‘marriage. but Isabellas death meant that the 
Castilian throne went to Catherine's elder 
sister, Juana, Since she w; 
daughter of two reigning monarch: 
King Henry was reluctant to see 
the marsiage between Catherine 
and Prince Henry through. 

ed to languish in imbo 

at the English court as 2 resul, 
Catherine's cause seemed 
Jost when Prince Henry 
renounced his engagement to 
ber. most ikely at the urging 


brs 


ascended the throne as King 
Henry Villafter the death of his 


Henry Vill had a rather unconventional 
ch when it came to his marriages and 

interestingly. he was the first king since Richard 

to have more than one wife. A man that loved 












Anna Of Kleve, Queen 
Of Secrets is out now! 







being in love, Henry was passionately devoted 10 
(Catherine in the early years of their marriage, and 
be even wrote to his father-in-law that "the love I 
Dear to Catherine is such that if were stil free, 1 
‘would choose her fr wife before all other” 
While beauty and piety were important 
attributes fr a royal bride, fertility was 
the most important ofall Aithough 
Catherine and Henry had one 
Tiving daughter, Mary the queerts 
failure to provide a male heir 
ukimately led the king into a 
patle to end their marriage 
and marry his mistress, Anne 
Boleyn, in 1533, with whom he 
ompletely enamoured. 
Of course, we all know 
that Anne also failed to 
provide Henry with a male helr 
and instead gave him another 
daughter, Elizabeth, Within three 
yess, thelr marriage disintegrated 
and the king famously had his queen 
executed on trumped up charges of high treason, 
adultery, incest and witchcraft. Just ! days later, 
Henry married his new mistress, Jane Seymour, 
who gave birth to theirson Edward and finally 





rr) 


succeeded in giving the king the male heir he so 
desperately wanted, only for her to die two weeks 
after childbitth. 

Jane's death devastated Henry and it would be 
another three years before he married again, the 
longest distance between any of his marriages. 
Although the king preferred to choose his own 
\wives, he grew increasingly worried that England 
was becoming far too isolated when. in 1538, a 
truce was made between King Francis fof France 
and Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. Aware that 
he only had one male heir to continue his dynasty, 
Henry agreed to look for a new, foreign-born wife, 
atthe urging of Chief Minister, Thomas Cromwell 

Searching for his fourth bride, Henry took 
a new approach this time and commissioned 
Hans Holbein the Younger to paint portraits of 
the noblewomen eligible for marriage, including 
Cristina of Denmark, Amelia of Cleves and her 
sister, Anne. Observing their portraits, Henry 
was drawn to Christina and immediately opened 
‘negotiations for her hand in marriage. 

‘At 16 yeas old, she was three decades younger 
than the king and her guardian and aunt, Mary 


of Hungary resisted attempts for the match dae 
to Henry's reputation - afterall he had executed 
‘one of his wives. Even Christina disliked the idea 
‘of marrying Henry, and was said to have declared. 
"I Thad two heads, one should be at the King of 
England's disposal” 


Henry turned his attentions to Anne, the 
daughter of the Duke of Cleves. On paper. it was an 
{deal match since the House of Cleves were ideal 
Protestant allies for England and would give Henry 
the power he wanted in Europe. Having studied 
‘Anne's portrait the king believed himself ro be 
completely in love with the fair German princess 

1d was impatient for his new bride to arrive. 

Unfortunately, Henry was less than impressed 
with Anne when they met is person, considering 
her ~among many things -too plain. However, 

{it was too late to turn back and so the king was 
forced to go ahead with the wedding in January 
1540, to avoid upsetting his new allies. Akhough 
he tried, Henry was unable to consummate the 
marriage and complained to Cromwell that Anne 
had “very evil smells about her” and that her 
body repulsed him. 

Unsurprisingly, Henry quickly engaged himself 
{m an affair with Anne's young lady-in-waiting. 
Catherine Howard, and was eager to marry het. 
Just six months after their wedding, Henry had his 
‘marriage to Anne annulled, which benefitted her 
_greatly as she received a generous settlement that 
Included Hever Castle, She remained in England 
for the rest of her life and affectionately became 
known as the ‘King’s sister’ while Cromwell lost 
his head for his ole in the lMfated marriage. 

While Henry had the power and the freedom to 
choose his brides, it was a different star for his 
two daughters, Queens Mary and Elizabeth, Asa 
young princess, Mary was used asa bargaining 
chip by her father on numerous occasions to 
secure various alliances - at one stage she was 
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“Henry agreed to look 
for a new, foreign- 
born wife, at the 
urging of Thomas 
Cromwell” 


engaged to Francois, Dauphin of France and a few 
years later to her cousin, the future Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V, who broke their engagement to 
‘marry Isabella of Portugal 

With the breakdown of her parents’ marriage 
and her subsequent illegitimacy, Mary's marital 
prospects plummeted. By the time she became 
(queen in 1553, Mary was 37 years old and by royal 
standards was an old maid, Desperate to provide 
a Catholic heir for the throne, she married Charles 
V5 26-year-old son Philip, who had no interest in 

despite Mary's obvious love for him. 

‘Mary was the first woman to rule England 
{in her oven right and therefore, negotiating her 
marriage was uncharted territory. It proved to be 
a difficult task, especially with opposition from 
Parliament, who were concemed that England 
would be subject to Spanish rule. They attempted 
to persuade her to marry an Englishman, which 
she refused to do, even though the people of 
England were also against her plans to marry 
Philip - sparking Wyatt’ rebellion in 1554 

With no precedent set for a king consort. the 
‘martiage treaty was designed to protect Mary's 
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Greatest Battles 


of Beauvoir and Maupertis are also mentioned 
The hedges, mashes, vines and bushes ofthe 
Enulish postion have since disappeared so locating 
it remains problematic The French chronicler Jean 
Froissart tells us thatthe position was a ength of 
road strongly protect by hediges and bushes, and 
they have lined the hedge on both sides with their 
archers’ Other sources stich as Geoffrey le Baker 
mention a ‘dense wood: a marsh and a ditch, others 
combine all of these features, "The French would be 
able to charge downhill most ofthe way towards the 
English although the last stretch to the English lines 
tured uphall slightly 

Edward lad out his forces in three divisions, 
or battles, as was standard practice a the time 
(Proissart tells us that they were only in one 
division) Each was commanded by an experienced 
‘man, Thomas de Beauchama, eat of Warwick on 
the ef, and Wiliam de Montagu, earl of Salisbury 
on the right, Edward commanded the centre 
division and was accompanied by his close friend 
and skilled miltary strategist, Sir John Chandos 
Edward aso took advantage of the terrain. drawing 
Lp his men behind a hawthorn hedig in whieh 
there were two gaps. This mennt there were only 
two routes of attack for the French According © 
Froissart, the archers were ina ‘harrow’ formation, 
probably an open wedge with the point towards the 
enemy. The archers may have been deployed up to 
seven ranks deep, The standard English tactic was 
for the men-atarms to dismount and fight on foot 
although Tdward had some horses a the ready 

The French also arrange their men in three 
divisions according to Frotssart each with 16000 
‘men (giving 60000 in toa) although some 
accounts mention only 11000 men. Same modern 
accounts accept the lower number or a larger one 
at 26,000 men in total. Regardless, the English 
‘were heavily outmumbered. Some reconstructions 
have four divisions of French. a vanguard and three 
others (Frossart talks of 300 mounted men being 
detached to make an intial charge. other sources 
‘umber this force at 300) With this vanguard was 
the constable of France, Gautier de Brienne, the 
exiled duke of Athens. His troops included a force 
‘of crossbowmen or arbalesters (because they were 
armed with the rales. a later, Heavier version of 
the crossbow). The French also dismounted most 
oftheir men-atarms and advanced on foot - the 
memory of the devastation wreaked by English 
Jonghawmen on the French knights at Crécy only 
ten yeats earlier would have been relatively fresh 
in their minds. This memory may also explain the 
decisions taken by King Jean curing zhe battle 

‘The French army arrayed self for an assault 
nthe inferior English numbers esch division 
behind the frst since the English position did nt 
allow for an atack on a wide frontage The English 
also commanded a strong defensive postion It 
's possible the English feinted a retreat in order 
to provoke a charge by the French mounted 
Iknights, and inthe end they did charge, but in a 
disorganised way. This may also have been 2s 2 
































result of a disagreement between the commanders 
(the marshals Amoul @Audrehem and Jean de 
(Clermont) about tactics The French knights 
therefore charged at the English lines in two 
groups at two separate points: CAudrehem ch 
dwar’ divsion while Clermont charged towards 
‘Warwick's These charges proved disastrous and 
were driven hack by the English archers, Clermont 
vwas killed. as was the constable, Benne, and 


‘The firs French division of dismounted men-at 
arms then advanced ed by the dauphin of France, 
the teenaged duke of Nommandy Charles. along 
th the dule of Bourbon. Despite interruptions 
these fresh troops 
engaged the English infantry. They were peppered 
with archery-fie. which must have taken a 
on their numbers, but they managed to reach 
the English lines. In hard fighting. more of the 
caer of 
the dauphin was captured. King Jean was dismayed 
at the defeat of his second division and ondeted his 
sted dauphin, away 
tom the battlefekd. This was probably demoraising 
to the French and the duke of Organs, the 21-year 
‘ld bwother of the king also retreated wath his 


this retreat as the duke eeing from the battle but 
he may have been ordered to do so just as the kang’s 
‘sons had been. This action mbbed the French of 

a lage number of troops, but they probably ti 


‘outnumbered the English. Contemporary chroniclers 
recorded that this deosion robbed the French of the 
victory. Same among the English thought 
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Greatest Battles 


that this was a general French retreat and charged 
in pursuit but they soor learned oftheir mistake 
anda very few English knights were capcured (the 
‘nly anes to fall to such a fate that day). The delay in 
Jean's reorganisation probably also gave the English 
troops a chance to rest 

The remaining French troops joined with King 
Jeans division and advanced. This division was 
therefore ager and consisted of the remaining 
troops, including some crossbowmen who had 
been in the constable’ division. By this point in 
the conflict, which had been raging foe perhaps 
three hours Ganger than most medieval bates. 
the English longbowmen were running short of 
arrows because they had little impact on the king's 
division as t advanced. Edward drew his men into 
a single division (this may be where Frossart’s err 
of single division comes from), The forces with 
Jean were largely fresh whereas the English ta 
been fighting for most ofthe battle Edward now 
ordered a small force of 60 men-atarms and 100 
archers to mount so that they could eneitcle the 
advancing French, This decison implies that ths 
had been a part of Edwards batt plan all akong 
men's horses would need to be nearby, hamessed 
and ready), Coming so late i the battle also implies 
that Edward did noe have the numbers to detach 
this force at the start of it, and so needed to await 
the later phases of the battle before enacting such 
a plan. This force was commanded by the captal 
de Buch, Jean de Graily, and his force mak 
‘way around a small hill cut of sight of the French. 
The English archers their arrows spent, joined the 
infantry armed with daggers and swords The capeal 
de Buch charged the flank of the French as they 
reached Edwards lines and this combined attack 
(on two front finally broke the French. The be 
of the Onilamme standatd, Geotfiey de Chany. fell 

ith the standard and this signalled the last gasp 
of the French, King Jean himself was captured and 
the remaining French fled the fd, pursued by the 
English, eager for prisoners and ransoms. Many fled 
te Poikers itself with the English and Gascons on 
their heels but the gates tothe town were shut and 
many French massacred outside 

The defeat a Poitiers was even more devs 
than Crécy had been. The French lost appr 
12500 men-atarms whereas the English only lost 40. 
Casualties among less notable troops must have been 
much higher and we are not given the numbers 
cof wounded, The capture of King Jean and mam 
knights of note was also humiliating Jean would 
be held captive until 1360 before being ransomed, 
and his capture led to the peace of Brig 
‘where the English lad aside claims to the French 
throne but gained larger possessions in Aqui 
and Calais, The battle of Poitiers was not won by 

7, bu this weapon wa t 

part of the successful defensive tactics of B 
adcition to the defensible postion that could not be 
attacked by the superior numbers ofthe French in 
‘ne body, Edwards cavalry encirclement rust have 
been part of his thinking from the stat. 
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Korea Interview by Jonathan 0°Callaghan 18 Sep 1950 
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US FORCES 
RETREAT 
FROM KOREA 


Victory for North Korea could see a humiliated America move more 
strongly against communism around the world 














MONUMENT 
TO PUSAN 
HEROES BUILT 


; To mark the vitor ofthe patriots of 
| DR ROBERT Korea's forces ower te foreign capitalist 
FA E . invasion of Amercanfores atthe 
eee MM | Sorte of Pusan, the newly untied 
————— a Korean goverment has efecteda 


ste ritterson Scott ‘massive new statue in honour ofits 
ocestes oman: heroes. The monument, that stands 
of kentucky. Fs esearch and z 4 at an imposing 30 metres high, was 
books cover mary word dedicated to the heroes of the Korean 
sory nc pols confict and to their commitment to the 
: ‘communist ideals to which the nation is 
|| now committed entirely. 
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That offensive was wildly successful that anyone would hy 
and threatened to just toll up the allow the establishment 
entire peninsula reg huba I think wi 
How did the war play out? Vietnam fo prevent 
‘The United States decided to intervene Korea. There would probat 
almost immediately. It deployed troops rp ru 
and aircraft and warships to the area heavier US involveme 

‘The troops were known as Task Force 
Smith, [but] were not well prepared t 
fight the North Koreans. They didn’ 

have the right kind of equipe 
didnt traning 




































Republic of Korea, the South Korean 
troops. For the first few months of the 
War, the North Koreans took Seoul. a 
they rolled doven the peninsula. But th 
Americans and the South Koreans were 
able to establish a perimeter at a pla 
called Pusan, They were able to prot 
that perimeter with air Support 
and wit lots of naval support, despite 
several massive North Korean 0 
Essentially, they were trying to break 
things open. 
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‘What happened next? 
So the Americans deci 
with alot more force. And 
Douglas MacArthur, with the support 
of the United Nations, lunches an 
amphibious invasion of the Korean 
Peninsula at Incheon, which is half way 
up the penmsula off the west coast 

af Korea. That sort of undercut the 
centite North Korean aff 
North Koreans reteated rapidly up t 
peninsula. [Eventually it finishes} at the 
38th parallel in 1953, 




















(Communist as a result 








Do you think a unified Korea would 
have been able to thrive? 
almost no reason 
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‘What would have been the major 
implications of America losing? 
I think that just how the Unized States 
reacted 10 other reversals during the 
Cold War, we would have doubled down 
‘on a number of other areas in which we 








dependent on [Chi 
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were in conflict with the Soviet Union, 
[think it probably would have gone navigate between Rei 
badly for Fidel) Casto in Cuba Idoubt in the 
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PRIMARY CHALLENGER TO 
EISENHOWER EMERGES 


Weappears that a primary 
challenge from within 
Eisenhower's own party is 
ooking more and more likely. 


with junior senator Joseph 
McCarthy increasingly hinting 
that he will stand against the 
beleaguered incumbent. After 
humiliating defeat in Korea, 
there is increased feeling 
Within the GOP that they 
need a change of leadership 
to hold off Democrats in the 
next election. 


= 
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“The Korean War happens 
at the same time as the ‘Red 
Scare’ in the United States” 
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‘Do you see any scenario where a 
unified communist Korea becomes 
‘a major player in the spread of 
‘communism around the world? 
North K 
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the real world. 
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like Japan to focus on? mes communist 
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WAR IN THE AIR 


Discover the Allied warplanes and training aircraft that helped to 
win World War II and finally bring peace to Europe 


flitary areraft took to the skies like would fly above Germany's army as it See ey 
never before during World Warll. advanced across western Europe while the _ else. Fighters and bombers in particular began 
Although they had been used inthe RAP used radar to detect and locate the to fake on an iconic status and it's easy for 
Pere acs ee ee ee a eer erent 
reconnaissance but then as muscle enabled bombing raids to take place in the _and the Wellington bombers. 

to break the deadlock of trench warfare - Ce ee ee ees 

ee ee see! have helped to reinforce that and seeing the 

strategic bombing made them more important. Targets were found on land and across the _photos restored and converted to glorious 

Both sides had considerable airpower and _ seas and, while bombs would drop in droves, colour helps to bring out the detail. Here we 
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Cleopatra's diet included 
seafood, legumes, fruit, 
vegetables and meat 
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5 with many other ancient 
civilisations, pinning down exact 
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(04 Cover the bowl and allow to rise and double in size 
‘This should take around 30 minutes. Once done, stir 
the dough well again, releasing some of the ai, cover 
and allow to rise for another 30 minutes 
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